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Memorial 


AMERICA HAS erected many beautiful and stately monuments at the 
graves of her war dead. But there is no memorial in granite or marble 
that can compare with one that a Louisville soldier of World War I 
created for himself. 

Home on a final furlough before he and his outfit sailed for the battle 
front, he gave every minute to his devoted wife and their two little sons. 
With his Bible before him, he helped his boys memorize the Twenty- 
third Psalm. As he was saying good-bye to return to camp, he said to 
his wife: “If I should not return, never let my boys forget that their 
father taught them the Twenty-third Psalm.” 

A few weeks later, when official notification came to the family 
that their soldier had died in the Battle of the Bulge, the great Shepherd 
Psalm of comfort stood them in good stead. They found that their loved 
one had left them not only a living memorial that called them to re- 
member their hero at his best, but that he had provided a comfort for 
them in their sorrow more soothing than anything else in the world. 

ErwIN L. McDONALD 
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Talk about hydrogen bomb 

Since German tank corps rolled over 
the Polish frontier ten and one-half years 
ago, pacifist talk among American 
churchmen had ebbed to near zero. 

Disarmament conferences and non- 
aggression pacts had not preserved peace. 
Churchmen weren’t putting much faith 
in any more of them. They switched 
over to ardent support of the United 
Nations and a program of generous help 
to needy nations. 

As the U.S. stockpiled atomic bombs, 
churchmen looked grim and said little. 
Last month when the hydrogen bomb 
appeared on the grey horizon, church- 
men thought they ought to say something. 

Top level spokesmen of the World 
Council of Churches, meeting in Geneva 
in late February, were trying to formulate 
a statement on the H-bomb. Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry, vice chairman of the Coun- 
cil’s central committee, was one of a 
dozen churchmen attending. 

Roman Catholic, Protestant, and Jew- 
ish leaders in the United States should 
call a conference to discuss the hydrogen 
bomb, Harold E. Stassen proposed last 
month. At a session of the International 
Council of Religious Education, of which 
Mr. Stassen is president, he said the H- 
bomb brings up an “almost new moral 
question.” 

“In this year of our Lord 1950 the 
Christian churches cannot accept in 
silence the prospect of mass slaughter,” 
the Council said. “Secular wisdom or 
preoccupation with political method are 
not enough to give the answers we des- 
perately need. Let the church speak.” 


Communists attack in Poland 
Police guards were outside the res- 


IN THE NEWS 


idence of Roman Catholic Bishop Kazi- 
mierz Kowalski of Chelmo, Poland, in 
mid-February. The bishop would not be 
permitted to leave his house until police 
investigated charges that he had made 
“threats against patriotic priests.” 

Priests had been warned by the Polish 
bishop last month that they cannot take 


part in meetings of a political character. 


“The government cannot permit church 
officials filled with feudal haughtiness, and 


acting on orders from foreign circles, to 
wreak their anger on those clergymen 
conscience and the laws of the Polish re- 
public,” explained a Warsaw newspaper 
—Etiars of ihe weaver eae government to make 
terms with the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
in Poland seemed to,have ended in fail- 
ure in late January. The new strategy i- 
intended to drive a wedge between parish 
priests and their bishops. It is reporte« 


1,200 “patriotic priests” attended a gov 
ernment-sponsored conference Jan. 3(C 


In January the Polish government ha« 
taken from the church its welfare agency 
Caritas, and charged that the organize 
tion’s funds were used for political pur 
poses hostile to the state. ~ 


Clash in Czechoslovakia 


For three months the Czech goverr 
ment and the Roman Catholi ¢ 
had stayed quietly behind their_battle 
lines. In February the church steppe 
over the line, and immediately the go» 


ernment struck. 
Bishop Andrea Skrabik of the Slovs 


diocese of Banska Bystricka died on Ja‘ 
. The di nc es 
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fective last Nov. 1, the appointment_must 
be referred to the government for _ap- 
given. 

Instead, the government overruled the 
church, appointed Dean Jan Dechet as 
administrator of the diocese. Newspapers 
positive attitude toward the people’s 
democracy.” He was quoted as saying 
that “capitalism and exploitation and 
boundless egoism will perish, and we 
priests shall support our government’s ef- 
forts toward socialization, which is iden- 
tical with Christianity.” 

- On Feb. 18 the Vatican spoke. Dean 
Dechet was excommunicated from_the 
church for accepting the bishop’s office. 


He had violated ecclesiastical discipline, 
explained _L’Osservatore Romano. “Not 


even Hitler’s National Socialists went sO, 


far in their_interference in church _af- 
fairs,” said L’Osservatore. “It is an abuse 
of power without precedent in _contem- 
porary history.” 


Protestants sign 
Oath of allegiance to the Communist- 


controlled government of Czechoslovakia 
has been taken by the two bishops of 


the Lutheran Church in Slovakia, Re- 


Ce Se ay Ee et ee 
ligious News Service reported last month 
from Bratislava. “They are Vladimir 
Cobrda and Fedor Ruppeldt. 


The Church of the Czech Brethren, 
which includes a majority of Protestants 
in Bohemia and Moravia, last month 
pledged full support to social reconstruc- 
tion underway in Czechoslovakia. “We 
shall endeavor with all our might to sup- 
port the constructive effort aimed at the 
prosperity of the people,” the church de- 
clared at its synod session. Government 
authorities “are making a great effort so 
that a more just social order will be built 
on the ruins of the old order,” said the 
Brethren. 


Billy Sunday rides again 
Last week Columbia, South Carolina, 
was decorated in gorgeous camellia blos- 


VoTEs COUNTED IN SWEDEN 
Last month Swedish officials tallied nominating ballots cast by Lutheran churchmen 
Vor a new archbishop. Bishops Yngve Brilioth, Anders Nygren, and Torsten Ysander 
received the highest number of votes cast. The king of Sweden will name one of them 


‘ito succeed Archbishop Erling Eidem 
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soms and Billy Graham posters. The 
posters were in almost every shop win- 
dow, »picturing a slim, determined-look- 
ing 31-year-old evangelist pointing his 
finger sharply at each and every sinner. 

Governor J. Strom Thurmond had sent 
the young evangelist a special invitation 
to visit South Carolina’s capital city. The 
legislature in session in the white State 
House gave him time for a fiery sermon. 

Earlier in February Evangelist Gra- 
ham had addressed the Georgia legisla- 
ture in Atlanta. He stirred the legislative 
conscience so powerfully that the state 
senate immediately voted through a pro- 
hibition bill, 34 to 5 (which was safely 
pigeonholed in committee in the house 
of representatives as the legislature ad- 
journed). 

Biggest Graham success so far has been 
in Los Angeles. There the youthful cru- 
sader proved that he had the old-time 


drawing power of the famous Billy Sun- 
day. Graham did almost as well in a De- 
cember revival in Boston. Christ will 
return to earth within 10 or 15 years, he 
told Boston citizens. 

“T am definitely conservative,” says 
Billy Graham regarding his theology. He 
doesn’t share in the loud-spoken funda- 
mentalist attack on the Federal Council 
of Churches. A Southern Baptist, edu- 
cated in Wheaton College in Illinois, he 
is now a resident of Minneapolis where 
he is a Bible school president. 


Prayer before negotiation 

John L. Lewis and the U.S. mine own: 
ers might get along better in negotiating 
a new contract if they knelt together in 
prayer before beginning their discussions 
This was the opinion of 450 Protestant 
at a “study conference on the church ani 
economic life” in Detroit last month. 


ONE GRERT HOUR 
OF SHARING 


Maat 12, 1950 


Tue STEEPLE IS THE SYMBOL 
To dramatize the “One Great Hour of Sharing” on March 12, when Americans w 
bring overseas relief offerings to their churches, a church steeple has been chosen 4 
the symbol to appear in all advertising. Hands of the clock on the steeple point to J 


the hour for the Sunday morning service in most of American Protestantism 
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Men meeting to reach agreements in 
labor relations “would do well to kneel 
in devotion before they arise for discus- 
sion,” said the conference. 

The study conference was called by 
the Federal Council of Churches, and in- 
cluded delegates officially chosen by 22 
denominations. Among those present 
(reading from left to right) were CIO 
leader Walter P. Reuther who said that 
“Christianity has got to come down and 
get in the mud up to its knees and be a 
fighting, dynamic faith,’ and NAM sec- 
retary Noel Sargent who said the future 
of religious freedom depends on the 
future of free enterprise. 

The conference did not endorse free 
enterprise, but did not condemn it. It has 
been a mistake to believe/:that “unre- 
stricted play of self-interest would in the 
long run mean social well-being,” said 


the conferees. But when “all socially 
controllable inequities have been re- 
moved,” the conferees agreed, “there will 


always remain sources of conflict that root 
in the sinfulness and greed of the human 
heart.” 


Discovery expected 

This week the world may be told that 
the tomb of St. Peter has been found be- 
neath the pavement of St. Peter’s basilica 
in Rome. Prediction that the announce- 
ment would be made on March 2 had 
come from Vatican spokesmen. 

There is no bibli idence that 
Apostle Peter visited Rome, but from 
early times it was a tradition among Chris- 
tians that he had been executed there 
during the time of Nero. The Roman 
Catholic Church has strongly supported 
the tradition to warrant its claim that 


Peter was first bisho 
‘Catholic even up 


- At fairly. frequent intervals a Boone 
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Catholic priest leaves his church to be- 
come a Lutheran. A _ half-dozen have 
become United Lutheran pastors within 
recent years. a 

In late January the conversion experi- 
ence worked in reverse. The Rev. Felix 
G. Robinson, United Lutheran pastor of 
the West Virginia Synod, became a Ro- 
man Catholic. He was received into the 
Roman Church in Oakland, Maryland, 
on Jan. 25, along with his wife and a 
daughter. 

Mr. Robinson had been pastor of Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church, Keyser, W. Va. He 
accepted a call to a community church in 
Arthurdale, W. Va., in 1943, but was 
continued on the West Virginia synodical 
roll. Last June he resigned at Arthur- 
dale and has been living on a farm. 


Reading religious books 

Not many U.S. citizens are reading a 
book, said a Gallup poll report last 
month. “Are you now reading any books 
or novels?” the poll takers asked a sam- 
pling of the population, Seventy-nine per 
cent of U.S. citizens had to admit they 
weren’t reading any. 

In Canada the percentage was 60, in 
England 45. 

Of the 21 per cent of U.S. individuals 
who make a practice of reading books, 
volumes classed as “religious” were near 
the top. A Publishers’ Weekly report last 
month showed that Lloyd Douglas’s Big 
Fisherman had held second place among 
best sellers in 1949 (first in 1948). 

Thomas Merton, Trappist monk, had 
placed on the list with his Seven Storey 
Mountain (third place, 307,400 sold), 
and a Roman Catholic priest, the Rev. 
Fulton J. Sheen was ninth with Peace of 
Soul. 

Fulton Oursler, convert to Roman 
Catholicism, made sixth place-on the list 
with The Greatest Story Ever Told, and 
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Protestant Pastor Norman Vincent Peale 
was not far behind with A Guide to Con- 
fident Living. 

Sholem Asch’s Mary, appearing late in 
1949, had been high on the fiction list, and 
was still there in early 1950. 

Of 10,892 new books and new edi- 
tions of old books published in the United 
States in 1949, 677 were classified as 
“religious.” Never before had so many 
of them climbed high on best-seller lists. 
Critics, unaccustomed to paying much 
attention to books based on Christian 
themes, were having a hard time ex- 
plaining. It must be because people want 
to escape from hard problems of the 
present, they suggested. 


$5,000 award 


Prizes for the best book manuscript 


ey NY —C NT Tr ane CTY 
sizes Christian living or example. 


submitted in a contest are one way of 
bringing ‘forth best-sellers, publishers 
know. Last month the Muhlenberg 
Press (book publishing division of the 
United Lutheran Publication House) was 
going to see what a prize offer would 
turn up. 


The Muhlenberg Press offered $5,000 
for the best manuscript—100,000 to 
125,000 words in length—which empha- 
ing Fic- 
tion, biography, or fictionalized biography 


a 


would be eligible. Manuscripts must be 
submitted by March 31, 1951. 


Money to provide the award would 
tome from the John Rung fund which 
had been established in 1891. Most re- 
cent winner of a Rung prize had been 
To Thee We Sing by Catherine and 
Frank Herzel. 


CHILDREN LIKE TO BE READ To 


Youngsters at Elizabeth Kenny Institute, Minneapolis, were pleased last month wit. 
recorded Bible stories produced by Board of Education, Evangelical Lutheran Chure. 


The Luthera: 


World News Notes 


War next door 

THE U.S. May soon find a war under- 
way just outside its borders in the Carib- 
bean. Trujillo, of the Dominican Re- 
public, following the rule that the smaller 
the dictator the bigger chip he carries, is 
making big threats to wipe out Haiti and 
destroy Havana. He charges that Haiti, 
Cuba and other Caribbean governments 
are giving sanctuary to anti-Trujillo po- 
litical refugees from his land. 

Trujillo could make trouble with his 
70,000-strong army, fully armed with 
rifles and mortars bought from Brazil, 
armament and munitions bought through 
brokers from the U.S., warships and war- 
planes acquired from England, a muni- 
tions plant imported from Europe to- 
gether with technicians to run it. Trujillo 
has nearly 200 combat planes ready for 
quick action. 

His charges against Cuba, unfortun- 
ately, have some basis in fact. Those 
against Haiti are reasonably well count- 
ered by charges that Trujillo recently 
conspired to put a puppet of his in con- 
trol of Haiti. The chances for the con- 
quest of Haiti are considerable, since 
Haiti is part of the island that contains 
the Dominican Republic. 

The situation demands effective action 
on the part of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, to which Haiti has already 
appealed for protection. That may be 
neither quick nor effective, because many 
of those states are also dictator-led. 


Scotland for the Scots 

SCOTLAND DIDN’T SEEM to be paying 
much attention to the election activities 
in Britain during February. The political 
chiefs, particularly of the Labor Party, 
were worried over the apathy displayed 
by the Scots. 
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Perhaps the explanation is the mount- 
ing wave of agitation for home rule which 
is sweeping over Scotland. The move- 
ment began last October in the National 
Assembly meeting in Edinburgh. Since 
then a covenant demanding home rule 
for Scotland has been signed by approx- 
imately a million voters. They want a 
separate Scottish parliament to handle 
home affairs. 

Sponsors of the movement played it 
down until after the election, since the 
matter at stake cuts across all party lines. 
However, the issue is a live and prickly 
one. The Labor Party will be most em- 
barrassed, because its nation-wide policy 
of control has aroused, local and class op- 
position, and stimulated the home-rule 
movement. The Conservatives have of- 
fered a Secretaryship for Scotland in the 
British Cabinet and other privileges, but 
these are short of home rule. The Lib- 
eral Party outbid the others with a prom- 
ise of home-rule for both Scotland and 
Wales. Home Rule has long been crack- 
ing the surface of Scottish politics. This 
time it intends to stay above ground. 


The kings depart 

INDIA IS STILL enthusiastically cele- 
brating complete independence of the 
British. Though continuing its dominion 
status in the Commonwealth, it is the 
only completely independent republic in 
the group. 

The other dominions grant “allegiance 
to the Crown.” India recognizes the 
Crown as “the head of the Common- 
wealth,” but not of the Indian Republic. 
This is just a little ahead of Canada and 
the other dominions. 

To stress this independence in the eyes 
of the public, Indian workers have lately 
been busy removing all forms of British 
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heraldry, crowns and coats of arms, from 
public buildings, all portraits of former 
British administrators wherever they may 
still be found. The government has like- 
wise dropped the use of British-conferred 
titles, as well as the word “royal” as here- 
tofore attached to the names of units in 
the Indian military forces, 

India’s first president, Rajendra Prasad, 
is now firmly and comfortably established 
in the red sandstone government house 
in New Delhi, which for so long was oc- 
cupied by the governors-general, the per- 
sonal representatives of the British king- 
emperor. The long line of 35 vice-regal 
rulers has finally departed. As a con- 
vinced and practicing follower of Gandhi 
and his teaching, Prasad may be ex- 
pected to give a generous expression of 
his master’s principles in his public 
policies, 


Sardines from Iceland 

ICELAND NEEDS the Marshall Plan aid 
it is receiving, but would be glad to do 
without it if it could. It is Mother Na- 
ture’s stinginess rather than disordered 
world economics that makes the $11 
million aid a temporary necessity. 

For years Iceland’s economic pros- 
perity has been based chiefly on her 
herring fisheries. They were practically 
stopped by the war, and ever since then 
the herring have ceased to swarm in their 
old grounds. Iceland’s former 30,000- 
ton annual harvest has fallen off 80 per 
cent, and other products have fallen off 
proportionately, 

But the government is confident of 
soon establishing a balance of trade, to 
be less dependent on dollars, to overcome 
the discrimination against Icelandic sar- 
dines in the American market because 
Norway’s sardines are cheaper, Besides, 
a rapid development of Iceland's enor- 
‘mous hydro-electric power potentialities 
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is being planned. They may be employed 
in manufacture of fertilizers and cement. 


No more Russian manganese 

Russia's PLAN to hurt America’s steel 
industry has backfired. Last year it 
seemed good to cut off shipments of 
manganese to the U.S., which depended 
on Russia for half of its needed supply. 
But this stimulated manganese mining in— 
South Africa and India. Now Russia has— 
lost its chief market for the commodity - 
and its best opportunity for obtaining - 
dollars to bolster international credit. 

Incidentally this has also contributed to_ 
the prosperity of Canada, by U.S. orders 
for freight cars to be sent to South Africa 
to transport the manganese. South Africa 
has profited by this modernization of its | 
railway rolling-stock. India benefits from_ 
the rebuilding of its railway system and 
the boosting of its manganese industry. 
And the U.S. gets its steel industry cut 
loose from a manganese monopoly, and 
finds larger markets for its steel. 


Odds and ends 
THE TIDE against Communism is so 
strong in France that when the govern- 
ment decided to dismiss their eminent 
Party-brother, Joliot Curie from leader- 
ship of the French atomic research, Com- 
munists had no power to resist. . . . 
Wirnin a few months Canada’s entire 
20,000-man army will be fitted for air 
transport in C-54s, Its fighting men are 
already (all expert paratroopers. . . 
FRANCE rejoices in the fact that her cen» 
sus shows an excess of births over deaths 
in the nation for four consecutive years 
The best prewar report disclosed 780,000 
fewer births than deaths. . . . U.S. ARMY 
officials say there are now less than 900 
guerrillas left in Greece, and these are om 
the run, Those who escaped from the 
country have found refuge in Soviet 
dominated lands. —JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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THE QUESTION of how the United States 
‘hall conduct its relations with Russia 
las top priority in government circles. 
resident Truman’s announcement that 
»roduction of the hydrogen bomb has 
een approved evoked a series of pro- 
osals for a fresh approach to the prob- 
em of international security. Public dis- 
tussion of these proposals led to an im- 
ortant statement-of policy by Secretary 
of State Acheson at a press conference. 


roposals 

THE PROSPECT of wartime use of the 
d-bomb, a thousand times more devastat- 
mg than the A-bomb, and the possibility 
hat Russia may have the bomb now or 
n the near future, have frightened gov- 
ernment officials as well as private cit- 
zens. Three widely publicized reactions 
same from Senators. 

Senator Vandenberg said that the U.S. 
should declare its willingness to halt work 
on the H-bomb immediately if Russia 
nd other nations will agree to a depend- 
able plan for outlawing the bomb. Sen- 
tor Tydings felt that the H-bomb should 
e considered in the wider setting of an 
nternational disarmament conference. 
Senator McMahon proposed that the 
U.S. take the lead in a “moral crusade 
‘or peace” with a three-pronged expend- 
‘ture of $50 billion over five years. His 
lan called for 1) pushing President Tru- 
man’s “Point Four” program for de- 
eloping the resources of backward areas; 
2) expanding peacetime uses of atomic 
energy; 3) offering economic aid to all 
countries including Russia. This would 
e done in return for acceptance of ef- 
fective international control of atomic 
energy, and an international agreement, 
2nforced by inspection, to cut down all 
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expenditures on armaments by two-thirds. 
The' program would be financed out of 
the savings achieved by the two-thirds 
reduction in the U.S. military budget. 


Policy ; 

SECRETARY ACHESON, on being ques- 
tioned by news reporters as to these pro- 
posals, gave a careful statement of U.S. 
policy, especially as regards our relations 
with, Russia. He said that war cannot 
accomplish the purposes of a democracy, 
and that the pursuit of peace is the most 
basic objective of American foreign pol- 
icy. But he differed with the various 
suggestions as to the best way to achieve 
this objective. 

He spoke frankly regarding the Soviet 
government, describing it as purposeful, 
determined, and highly realistic. He said 
experience has proved that the Russians 
can adjust themselves to internal strength 
and vigorous resistance where these facts 
exist, as in Berlin, Turkey, and Finland. 
But he insisted that agreements with Rus- 
sia are futile unless they are based on 
such actual facts. He compared Russia 
to a river, which you can deflect, or dam, 
or put to useful purposes, but “you can’t 
argue with it.” 

Acheson said that wherever there is 
any situation of weakness in Europe or 
Asia, it offers an irresistible invitation to 
Russia to “fish in troubled waters.” He 
committed the U.S. to strengthening those 
weak spots wherever they exist. He con- 
ceded that this is a long and difficult 
process, and less dramatic than the other 
proposals, but felt that it would be more 
likely to succeed. The only sure way to 
avert the use of the H-bomb, he intimated, 
is to avoid war itself. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


Canadian Affairs 


ANNOUNCEMENT has come _ from 
Ottawa recently of the establishment of a 
department of citizenship and immigra- 
tion under a cabinet minister. Chosen 
‘for the new post is Mr. Walter Harris, 
member from the Grey-Bruce riding in 
Ontario. Although he comes from a pre- 
dominantly Lutheran constituency, Mr. 
Harris is a Baptist. 

No doubt the government was influ- 
enced in this move by the fact that in the 
last five years 362,451 newcomers have 
arrived in the Dominion—from the Brit- 


ish Isles, 160,848; from the United States, ; 


38,828; from northern Europe, 45,720; 
others, mostly DPs, 117,055. 

Over 50,000 DPs came in according to 
the close relative scheme—that is, they 
were sponsored by relatives living in 
Canada. Another 41,000 were brought 
in by the Department of Labor to fill 
farm, forest, and mining jobs. Entire 
cost of bringing in these latter was paid 
by the government. In turn they agreed 
to remain in their specified employment 
for at least a year. This is quite in con- 
trast to U.S. immigration policy. 


IMMIGRATION has created a tremen- 
dous home mission problem. Some of- 
ficials estimate the number of Lutheran 
newcomers as high as 20,000—more than 
one-tenth of the membership of the Lu- 
theran church in Canada! Proportion- 
ately speaking, this would be the same 
as if a half-million Lutherans had come 
to the U.S. in the postwar years. 

In places where the Lutheran church 
is well established these newcomers are 
being absorbed into existing congrega- 


Material for this article comes from the Rev. 
Paul W. H. Eydt, member of the Department of 
Immigration, Canada Committee of the Lu- 
theran World Federation. 
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tions. In some centers, there are enoug 
Baltic Lutherans to warrant services jj 
their native tongues, and even the estal 
lishment of separate congregations. / 
present there are three Latvian and thre 
Estonian pastors in eastern Canada. 

Lutherans, Baptists, Roman Catholic 
and Mennonites have formed the Cans 
dian Christian Council for the Resettl: 
ment of Refugees, the backbone of whic 
is Canadian Lutheran World Relie 
CLWR has been operating its own “Li 
theran labor scheme” for the Volk. 
deutsche, who are not eligible under tl 
close relative scheme. So successful we 
this plan last year that the governme® 
is permitting it to continue. Applicatior 
are now being filed for farm workers wh 
will begin to arrive April 1. 


THIS IS a unique service being re) 
dered by the Lutherans in Canada, fi 
this country, until recently, was the on) 
one admitting Volksdeutsche. 

There is one serious drawback to tl 
complete success of this plan—lack © 
adequate finances. It costs $250 to bri 
in one adult refugee. Since the gover) 
ment bears no part of the cost in tk: 
plan, the church, through CLWR, mur 
advance the money. The immigrant sig 
a note to pay back his fare in one ye. 
and thus make funds available for tl) 
next immigrant. 

What of the future? Public sentime | 
has generally been in favor of acceptany 
of new Canadians. There is a growi* 
conviction that the country needs a mu. 
larger population than its present 13,70’ 
000—perhaps 50 or even 100 million. 

However, if unemployment sets in 
will not be long until the cry is rais« 
to close the immigration door. 

—NORMAN BERNER® 


The Luther 


‘By ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ 


{ AN AWE-INSPIRING DEMONSTRATION 
jneld 200 delegates and friends breathless 
‘or an hour. The occasion was the pres- 
entation of the Christian Higher Educa- 
ion Year appeal. The item of this pro- 
zram which captivated those attending the 
California Synod convention was the pro- 
dosed establishment of a seminary on the 
est Coast. 

There is every evidence from the en- 
jthusiasm generated that the $73,500 goal 
jwould be easily reached. While the ma- 
jor portion of this amount will be needed 
to match the $50,000 to be gathered in 
(the Pacific Synod, some of the CHEY 
funds will go to Midland College and 
linto the Special Aid Fund. 


SyNop’s CHEY CHAIRMAN is the Rev. 
‘Ross Hidy, pastor of St. Michael’s Church 
‘in Berkeley (the chosen home of the pro- 
posed Pacific Lutheran Seminary). He 
‘has as his assistant the Rev. William Her- 
bert Blough of Culver City. These two 
men are working overtime to place the 
‘California Synod in the 100 per cent 
column. 

The climax of the demonstration came 
when a California student, Mr. Kenneth 
Hartzheim, who will enter the seminary 
next fall, presented Dr. F. Eppling Rein- 
artz with a check for $7,500, represent- 
ing the first 10 per cent of the goal which 

had already been sent into the California 
Synod treasury. 

Second only to the mighty meeting of 
the 1,100 men which opened the con- 
vention was the demonstration for the 
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est Coast Will Get Seminary 


Plan for theological school in Berkeley, California, is approved. 


’ CHEY campaign in California and Pacific synods will give it a start 


establishment of-a theological school. 
California Lutherans feel the need of a 
training school for pastors who will give 
spiritual guidance to the thousands who 
are coming west to make their homes. 
Dr. W. P. Hieronymus, president of Mid- 
land College at Fremont, Nebraska, also 
appeared on the program and spoke in 
behalf of CHEY. The college will share 
in the CHEY offering. 


Pres. JAMES P. BEASOM 
Begins new term 


Dr. JAMES PRINCE BEASOM, JR., was 
formally installed by ULCA Secretary F. 
Eppling Reinartz for the second five-year 
term as full-time president of this synod. 
This took place at First English Church, 
Los Angeles. A choir from six churches 
sang under direction of the Rey. Charles 
P. Smith. Between three- and four-score 
robed pastors also were in the procession. 
The Rev. Carl Tambert and the Rev. 
Robert Romeis were liturgists. At the 
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close of the service Dr, Beasom was pre- 
sented with a bound volume containing 
100, congratulatory letters and messages 
of confidence from pastors and co-work- 
ers on the territory. 

Other convention sessions were held in 
St. Luke’s Church, Huntington Park. 

Dr. Oscar Carlson brought to the men 
the 1950 Knubel-Miller lectures. There 
were five, on the general theme of “Evan- 
gelism.” The lectures were received with 
marked favor. The Rev. Royal Lesher, 
director of evangelism, was given oppor- 
tunity to remind the men of the district 
meetings to be held this month, 

The Rev. Everett Jensen, organizer of 
the Lutheran Church of Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, and St. Paul's Church, Kaimuki, 
Honolulu, flew across the Pacific to pre- 
sent the two congregations for member- 
ship in the California Synod. This synod 
now has congregations also in Nevada 
and Arizona, bringing the total to 68. 

Camp Yolijwa came in for its share 
of synod’s enthusiasm as the report of 
the Rev. Quentin P. Garman was given. 
He explained the leadership program that 
is being offered. Physical improvements 
of the camp, adding up into the thou- 
sands of dollars, are being contemplated, 
An architect’s drawing was submitted. 


THE FOLLOWING ITEMS were included 
among 16 brought in by the Resolution 
Committee: 

1. That, in this day of disturbed and 
disturbing relationships between the na- 
tions and peoples of the world, and in 
view of the forces for destruction which 
seem to be building threat upon threat to 
all peoples of the world—-we remind the 
congregations of synod continually to 
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bring before the Throne of God the need 
of all peoples and pray for the guidance 
of the God upon governments of nation 

2. That the Evangelical Lutherax 
Synod of California of the ULCA ex 
press its sympathy to the family of Dr 
Walter Maier, at his call to his heavenl 
home, and to thank Almighty God for 
the fruitful evangelistic ministry of thi 
consecrated servant of the Saviour. hy 
his faithful use of the radio as a mean 
of evangelism, he not only brought thy 
Word of God to countless millions ang 
presented the Saviour of men to sin} 
stained souls, but also brought honor te 
the Lutheran church in our country, an« 
was revered by those fellow-Lutheray 
pastors who often found their pastora 
ministry strengthened by the evangelistis 
preaching of Dr. Walter Maier. 


PRESENTATION of the accomplishment 
and needs of the boards and agencies c 
the United Lutheran Church was mad» 
by Secretary F. Eppling Reinartz in fou) 
addresses. In addition to President Bes. 
som, the following officers were elected 

First vice president, the Rev. Rober 
Romeis; second vice president, the Rew 
Carl A. Tambert; secretary, the Rev. Pavy 
H. Wolpert; treasurer, Mr. Carl A. Bel! 
statistician, the Rev. Henry Scherer 
archivist, Dr. Edward J. Hoick. 

Communing membership of the syno* 
on Dec. 31, 1949, was 14,519, a gain o 
1,444 during the year. Total expenditure: 
of the congregations went over the mi } 
lion-dollar mark—$1,077,984.  Propert> 
value of our churches has increased frory 
$1,189,627 in 1940 to $4,164,863 if 
1950. The number of communicants if 
1940 was 5,252—today 14,519. 


Ovr BEST Moments test us More than our worst. : 


—SNYDER ALLEMAN 


The Luthard 


y RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


“WE NEED A PASTOR who can speak 
English, German, Latvian, Estonian, and 
1 littke Ukrainian.” 
rification outlined to Valdemars Rolle by 
a staff secretary of the Board of Amer- 
can Missions at United Lutheran head- 
quarters. 

“We want to send you to Mississippi 
‘Oo minister to a thousand Lutheran dis- 
placed persons. Since you have the qual- 
ifications, we'd like you to think it over 


That was the spe- 


and give us your answer next week.” 


“Sure, I go!” The reply was prompt 
and certain. “I need not to think it over. 
God saved my life seven times for his 
work. I do his will always.” 


SUCH A DECISION, made on the spot and 
without a moment of doubt, was nothing 
new to the Rey. Karl Henry, staf! mem- 
ber of the Board of American Missions, 
who has been directing the training and 
placement of 20 displaced pastors during 
the past two years. 

He knew that Valdemars Rolle’s life 
had been spared seven times. That often 
Pastor Rolle had been lined up with other 
Latvians facing a Russian firing squad. 
Six times he had escaped unscathed. 
Once a bullet had clipped his ankle. 

Any of these 20-odd displaced pastors 
could match the Rolle experience, thrill 
for thrill, nightmare for nightmare—if 
they wished, But these men have more 
important things on their minds than re- 
counting horror tales from Europe’s con- 
centration camps, or ugly stories about 
Russian brutality. 
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ew Chapter in ULC History 


To the newly settled immigrants from Estonia and Latvia 


the United Lutheran Church is sending DP pastors 


Many of them were so anxious to es- 
cape the drudgery of the DP camps or 
their weary wanderings across Europe 
that they came to North America as 
farmers, tech- 
nicians. All of them shared one thing in 
common 


laborers, domestics, or 
an eagerness to adapt them- 
selves to a new environment and to re- 
turn to their calling, the Lutheran min- 
istry, 

It was no wonder, therefore, that when 
the Board of American Missions of the 
United Lutheran Church offered oppor- 
tunities for service to these men, the re- 
sponse was instant and emphatic. Through 


Displaced Pastor Oswald Gulbis received his 
training in American church life at Trinity 
Church, Akron, O. Hore, he visits the sick in 
an Akron hospital 


its Displaced Pastors’ Training Program, 
the Board began channeling the talents 
and energies of these clergymen into the 
life of the church. 


SINCE EARLY 1948, when the training 
program was established, 21 Latvian and 
Estonian pastors have been sent into well- 
established United Lutheran congrega- 
tions in the United States and Canada. 
Working beside skillful pastors of, these 
churches, they receive, first-hand, a work- 
ing knowledge of the church on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

For pastoral work in America is a lot 
different from that practiced in. Europe. 
For example, European congregations are 
usually much larger than their cousin 
congregations in Canada and the USS. 
Pastors concentrate on sermon content 
rather than on visitation. It’s small won- 
der, therefore, that these displaced pas- 
tors find the widespread practice of coun- 
seling and visitation puzzling at first. 

Then, the activity of the laymen in 
American churches is a constant source 
of amazement to DP pastors. Lay work 
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Pastor Thomas Kline and Displaced Pastor Alex 
ander Hinno are shown during a recent baptisr 


at Advent Church, New York City 


is not as highly developed on the Con 
tinent. Pastors are largely responsibl 
for administration. One pastor, whil, 
attending a congregational meeting in aj 
American church recently, commented te 
his wife, “In our country, the pasto’ 
would be telling the congregation wha 
he wanted done. Here, more often it’s - 
case of the laymen telling the pastor wha 
to do!” 

In addition, customs in the chance’ 


»methods of conducting funerals, wed! 


dings, and baptisms differ on the two side 
of the Atlantic. 


FoR THESE REASONS, the Board © 
American Missions established the six 
month training period for all displace» 
pastors, regardless of their educations 
or practical background. The newcon) 
ers don’t resent this. All of them hav) 
welcomed their “apprenticeship.” 

From funds of the Board of America» 
Missions, a monthly allowance along wit? 
rent is furnished each displaced pastc: 
and his family. All of them receive th 
same allowance. In turn, the congrege 
tions which co-operate with the Board i 
the training program agree to offer op 
portunities to the newcomers to prepar 
to take over a congregation by thenr 
selves following the six-month period. 

The Board has been interested pr 
marily in all-English-speaking congreg: 
tions in which to place these displace 
pastors, and for a definite reason. Neithe 
the board nor the United Luthera 
Church is interested in developing thes 
men as pastors of congregations limites 
to a special nationality or language grouyy 
Both want these New Americans any 
New Canadians assimilated by the chure: 
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and not to remain on the fringe as a dis- 
tinct group. All efforts, therefore. have 
deen directed at making these clergymen 
2ffective preachers in English among peo- 
ale with their own national and linguistic 
oackgrounds. 

Since 1948, congregations in Penn- 
sylvania, New York, North and South 
Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Okla- 
aoma, Washington, Ontario and Nova 
Scotia have opened their doors for the 
‘raining program. 

Working in co-operation with the pas- 
‘or and church council, the Board as- 
signed each displaced pastor to a specific 
2ongregation. Of course, the first matter 
is that of language. 


None oF the displaced pastors speaks 
less than three languages. A few have 
command of as many as six. Some un- 
derstand a little English. Several have 
arrived without a single English word in 
their vocabulary. Therefore, arrange- 
ments are made for the displaced pastor 
to receive lessons in English. Many 
‘imes volunteer teachers in the congrega- 
tions have accomplished an admirable 
job in a few weeks. 

Not long after the English lessons start, 
the displaced pastor begins accompanying 
the pastor on his round of duties. Into 
hospitals, sick rooms, and homes he trav- 
2ls with his host. Often, the newcomer re- 
mains quiet, only to burst out later when 
jalone with the pastor in a deluge of ques- 
itions regarding some activity he does not 
understand. 

The displaced pastor also observes 
American methods of conducting a wed- 
ding, baptism, funeral. Gradually, he be- 


Displaced Pastor Janis Dzirnis (left) assists Pas- 
tor C. F. Brobst in greeting members of St. 
aul's Church, Telford, Pa. 
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gins to understand the ways of congrega- 
tional life in the United Lutheran Church. 
In a matter of weeks, he understands 
that the Brotherhood and the Women’s 
Missionary Society are auxiliaries of the 
congregation, but separate from the Sun- 
day school. 

Soon he is ready to try his own wings, 
perhaps as a speaker in a Sunday school 
class or leading in prayer at a missionary 
circle meeting. Eventually he is given 
opportunity to read the Scripture during 
a Sunday service. Finally, he is “grad- 
uated” to conducting the service or 
preaching a sermon. 

At this stage, the displaced pastor is 
no longer by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion “displaced,” but is ready to assume 
responsibility for care of a United Lu- 
theran congregation. Of the 21 who have 
been in tfaining since the program was 
established, six have completed their in- 
struction and now are full-time pastors 
of English-speaking churches. Two are 
now located in Mississippi, two in New 
York, one in Ontario, the sixth in Ohio. 


ARE THESE displaced pastors welcomed 
‘and appreciated in their “training” 
churches? 

There's no doubt about the welcome 

. the happy eagerness these pastors’ 
families show about their adopted coun- 
try warms even the coldest hearts. Usually 
the newcomers are almost swept off their 
feet by the congregation in the attempt 
to make them feel at home. 

The congregation playing host for six 
months usually finds out quickly that the 
new displaced pastor is anxious to learn 
and to make friends. The new folks are 
found to be ideal speakers for Luther 
League meetings, Sunday school classes, 
auxiliary sessions—there’s no end of pos- 
sibilities. 

As for appreciation, one congregation 
in Philadelphia which had been playing 
host to a Latvian pastor and his wife del- 
uged the couple with gifts for the new 
parsonage they were going to have, re- 
quested an offering be taken for them at 
two services at which both pastor and 
wife spoke. Over $100 was turned over 
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Tuer SEAT OF THE TROUBLE 
A small boy caught a bumblebee and took it to school in a little tin 
During class the bee escaped and began 


box in his hip pocket. 
him discomfort. 

“George! 

. claimed. 


¢ 


You are disturbing the class. 
A short time later George was squirming again, and the teacher 


to the pastor and his wife. 

Other, congregations which have en 
joyed this fellowship have found the ex 
perience helpful in gaining an under 
standing of Christianity under fire, o 
what it means to profess Christianity 
the face of atheism. 

There is no doubt of the value of thes: 
new cells in the life-blood of the Unites 
Lutheran Church. 

A pastor who has ministered to hel 
less refugees running for their lives up 
derstands human suffering as none othe 
could. A clergyman who has looke: 
death in the eye unflinchingly is in a pe 
sition to build physical and spiritual cour 
age in his congregation. A pastor from 
a land with rich Christian traditions an» 
customs certainly has a contribution t 
make to a church anxious to hear, eage 
to learn. 

The story of displaced pastors in th 
United Lutheran Church is only begin 
ning. The first chapters hold promise ¢ 
educational and inspirational reading fe 
decades to come. 


causing 


Sit still,’ the teacher ex- 


repeated her command—‘“I told you to sit still!” 


“Yes, Ma‘am,” 


said George, but in a few moments he was writhing 


more Violently than ever. Now the teacher shouted, “George. why don’t 


you be quiet?” 


“There's something going on back here that you don’t know anything 


about,” the youngster gasped. 


When people begin to act unreasonable it is safe to assume something 
is wrong. We ought to try to find the cause of the trouble. 
—ROLaANnpD G. Bortz in The Chaplain 
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WELFARE 


10,000 New Canadians 


Recently, 24 - year-old 
Elizabeth Eck of Sartscha, 
Yugoslavia, arrived in Can- 
ada, the 10,000th refugee 
from Europe to be settled in 
Canada, since Christmas of 
1947, under the auspices of 
the Canadian Christian 
Council for the Resettlement 
of Refugees, which operates 
outside the mandate of the 
International Refugee Or- 
ganization. 

At a special ceremony Dr. 
T. O. F. Herzer, temporary 
chairman of the Canadian 
Christian Council, and _ its 
representatives met Miss 
Eck and her sponsor, Karl 
Riese, Marquette, Manitoba. 
Representatives of the Coun- 
cil included the Rev. C. L. 
Monk, executive secretary 
of Canadian Lutheran World 
Relief (left, see cut above). 

The 10,217 refugees now 
in Canada through the Cana- 
dian Christian Council for 
the Resettlement of Refugees 
are the so-called Volks- 
deutsche. More than 6,500 
of them are Lutherans. 


These refugees are in addi- 
tion to the 80,000 DPs who 
are already in Canada. 
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. . . CLWR Secretary Monk on left 


Changed Plans 

Christ Church, Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, found they had 
to work fast to prepare for 
a displaced person family 
when they learned that Mr. 
and Mrs. Rudolf Knochs and 
son, Uldis, who had fled 
from Latvia in advance of 
the Russian army, 
Fargo, N. D., to find a job 
assurance cancelled. 

The family had parted in 
Pittsburgh to allow Uldis to 
go to Muskingum College, 
near Cambridge, as an ex- 


reached 


. a pound party, thanksgiving 
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change student at the United 
Presbyterian college. 

When Pastor Rudolf Wil- 
ler heard of the family’s 
need, he rallied the congre- 
gation. Dr. J. E. Secrist and 
Earl H. Draher, named to 
the congregation’s commit- 
tee, found an apartment and 
a job in a local pottery. 

The congregation  wel- 
comed the family with a 
“pound party” and a thanks- 
giving service. They became 
members of the congregation 
on Jan. 1. 


Meriden Women 

Members of the Women’s 
Club of Immanuel Church, 
Meriden, Conn., have sent 
over six tons of food and 
clothing to suffering Euro- 
peans since January 1947. 

Forty-five women of the 
group were responsible for 
shipping 12,521 pounds, or 
753 packages, of food and 
clothing to 156 families. 
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PERSONS 


THREE BOYS, A ROUTE AND AN IDEA 


. a little thrift, much devotion 


Paper Money — 
Three brothers in Trinity 


Church, Brookville, Ohio, 
have found real satisfaction 
in making a contribution to 
their congregation. They 
have morning and evening 
paper routes and from their 
bank account savings re- 
cently purchased a gross of 
altar candles (a year’s sup- 
ply) and presented them to 
Pastor Richard W. Powell. 

The boys are Robert (10 
_ years old), Donald (12 years 
old), and Roy Swadner (14 
years old), sons of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Swadner. 

A year ago the boys pur- 
chased a set of white chan- 
cel paraments and a stole for 
the pastor. Two years ago 
the thrifty lads had $100 
ready for the church when 
funds for a new organ were 
requested. All their gifts 
have come from their paper 
route money. 

“Even though the paper 
route requires these boys and 
their parents to get up earlier 
on Sunday, the entire family 
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is always on hand when the 
9:30 church school bell 
rings,” says Pastor Powell. 


ULCA Grows in Brooklyn 

Prestige of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America 
was further enhanced in 
Brooklyn last month with 
the election of two ULC 
pastors to the important 
Protestant Council of New 
York City, Brooklyn Divi- 
sion. 

The Rev. Oliver W. Pow- 
ers, pastor of St. Stephen’s 
Church and correspondent 
for THE LUTHERAN for 
Brooklyn and Manhattan, 
was named vice president of 
the organization, while Dr. 
J. George F. Blaesi, off St. 
Peter’s German Church, was 
named a life member of the 
board of directors. 


As Long as He Wishes 

“Now, therefore, be it re- 
solved, that this church coun- 
cil request that Dr. Bard re- 
main with St. Mark’s as our 
pastor as long as he is willing 


to serve us.” 

Thus read the resolution 
passed unanimously last 
month by policy makers of 
St. Mark’s Church, Kansas 
City (Mo.), regarding the 
future plans of their Pastor 
Andreas Bard. 

Several years ago, Dr. 
Bard had agreed under sim- 
ilar prompting, to remain 
until the end of his 40th year 
as pastor of the city congre- 
gation. On Feb. 1, that pe- 
riod was up. 

Of the action, the Kansas 
City Star, said editorially “at 
76 years of age, Dr. Bard 
has not reduced in any way 
the activities which in 40 — 
years have been a factor in 
developing a church of more 
than 1,000 members and a 
block-long stone structure.” 

A poet and well known 
throughout the midwest as 
an orator, Dr. Bard has been 
honored more recently by 
a testimonial dinner. 


KANSAS CITY PASTOR 
. .~ for 40 years 


Posthumous Honor 
Dr. Walter A. Maier, well- 


known Missouri Synod pas- 
tor, was posthumously hon- 
ored at a recent meeting of 
the Carthage College Board 
of Trustees, when he was 
unanimously elected to re- 
ceive the newly created cita- 
tion to be presented annually 
to a Lutheran layman or pas- 
tor for “outstanding serv- 
Ices 

Dr. Maier died Jan. 11, 
one of the most widely heard 
radio pastors through the 
Lutheran Hour, broadcast 
for the past 17 years. 

In its resolution, the Car- 
thage board termed Dr. 
Maier a_ well-renowned 
scholar in the field of semi- 
tic language and literature 
and an unequivocal cham- 
pion of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. 


25 in Baltimore 
On Jan. 15, Dr. Martin 


Luther Enders completed a 
quarter of a century of serv- 
ice in First English Church, 
Baltimore, Md., was in- 
formed of plans for a con- 
gregational testimonial din- 
ner on his 72nd birthday. 
Born in Richmond, Ind., 
Dr. Enders was educated at 
Gettysburg College and 
Seminary and served at St. 
Paul’s Church, Cumberland, 
'Md., and Salem Church, 
‘Catonsville, Md., before ac- 
cepting a call to First 
Church, Baltimore, in 1925. 
During the present pastor- 
ate, members of the Balti- 
more congregation have 
seen a new church built and 
dedicated, a mortgage on 
church buildings burned. 
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Briefly Speaking 


Mrs. Clifton L. Monk, wife of the executive sec- 
retary of Canadian Lutheran World Relief, was 
teaching a class of primary children at St. Peter's 
Church, Winnipeg, recently. With the lesson cen- 
tering on Christmas customs around the world, the 
subject of carols naturally came up. When asked 
his favorite Christmas song, one young lad leaped 
to his feet, raised his hand and exclaimed enthu- 
siastically ‘Mule Train!" 


Children of Norwood English Church, Cincinnati, 
wished summer would come so they could again visit 
the Zoo. Members of the congregation’s Mr. and 
Mrs. Club overheard, arranged with Zoo officials to 
send a trained-animal act to the church for the high- 
light of a recent children’s party! 


Recently, six new Canadians were received at St. 
Matthew's Church, Kitchener, Ontario. They were 
so thankful to be able to come to a free nation and 
join a church in their new land that they contributed 
$100 to be divided among CHEY, Lutheran World 
Action and St. Matthew's Golden Hour radio broad- 
casts. 


When an Episcopal rector lit a cigarette at the 
monthly meeting of the Watertown (S. D.) Ministerial 
Association breakfast recently, a formal motion was 
made asking him to stop “this unchristian behavior.” 
The rector left the group to eat—and smoke-—by him- 
self. Later, he resigned from the group because “I 
object strenuously to others trying to dictate what 
constitutes Christian behavior, and doing it in a rude 
and unmannerly way. To those who labeled smoking 
as “unchristian behavior” the rector had two words: 
“puerile nonsense!” 

Birthday offerings do add up! During the past 
nine and a half years, enough money accumulated 

in birthday offerings at Immanuel Church, Erie, Pa., 

to purchase a carillonic system for the tower of 

the new church. 

Toll-operators on Maine’s new three-and-a-quarter 
million dollar bridge across the Kennebec River have 
been given a book containing names of churchgoers 
who, under a law passed in 1836, are permitted free 
passage on toll bridges when bound to or from places 
of worship on the Lord’s Day, to or from funerals, 
military companies or parades. 


CAMPUS 


Follow the Leader? 


All denominations will make major increases in their sup- 
port of higher education in the immediate future. So pre- 
dicted Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, director of the $6,000,000 
CHEY appeal, at a meeting of administrative officers of 
ULCA colleges in Cincinnati last month. 


This increased support, 
Dr. Tulloss added, will in- 
volve both annual grants for 
current operations and large 
gifts for buildings and en- 
dowments. 

“One reason for this grow- 
ing interest and enlarged 
support,” Dr. Tulloss said, 
“is an awareness of the fact 
that our strongest bulwark 
against the anti-democratic 
tide sweeping the world is 
afforded by the hundreds of 
church-supported colleges 
which cover our land.” 

“In our colleges and uni- 
versities we are preparing 
the future leadership of 
America,” Dr. Tulloss con- 
cluded. “Unless a_ sizable 
portion of these leaders-to- 
be are guided by Christian 
principles, we may well fear 
for the future.” 

The meeting of ULCA 
college officials was held in 
connection with the annual 
meeting of the National Lu- 
theran Educational Confer- 
ence. Forty-six institutions 
in 17 states were represented 
by approximately 60 persons 
in attendance. 

Dr. Harold L. Yochum, 
Capital University, Colum- 
bus, was elected president 
of the conference, succeed- 
ing Dr. O. P. Kretzmann, 
president of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, Valparaiso, Indiana. 
Other new officers are Dr. 
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L. M. Stavig, president of 


Augustana College, Sioux 
Falls, S. D., vice president, 
and Dr. William P. Hier- 


onymus, president of Mid- 
land College, Fremont, 
Nebr., secretary-treasurer. 


Toledoan Ordained 
Melvin Kimble, Toledo, 


O., received his bachelor of 
divinity degree from Hamma 
Divinity School Jan. 27, was 
ordained in Toledo Feb. 12. 
He now assumes his duties 


HAMMA SENIOR 


. mid-term ordinand 


as pastor of Grace Church, 
Steubenville, O. 

Dr. George W. Miley, 
president of the Synod of 
Ohio, performed the ordina- 
tion assisted by the Rev. 
Alfred J. Updegraff, pastor 
of Bethany Church; Dr. 
E. E. Flack, dean of 


Hamma; and the Rev. Rus- 
sell Olson, pastor of the Hill- 
top Church, Columbus. Last 
summer Mr. Kimble was 
parish assistant to Dr. J. H. 
L. Trout, pastor of Bethany 
Church, Cleveland. 


Newberry Choir 
The Newberry College 


Singers, an a cappella choir 
of 50 voices, under the direc- — 
tion of Milton Moore, is on — 
a.10-day mid-winter tour of 
over 2,000 miles. ; 

The itinerary of the Sing- 
ers includes Walterboro, At- 
lanta, Plains, Oglethorpe, AI- 
bany, Augusta, and Savan- 
nah, Georgia; Jacksonville, 
Gainesville, Plant City, and 
Tampa in Florida. 

The group has appeared 
extensively in the South and 
East, was recently featured 
in a coast-to-coast broadcast 
of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 


Midland Choir 


The annual concert tour 
of the Midland College A 
Cappella Choir will include: 
musical programs in 22 
towns and cities of Nebraskz 
and adjacent states, will star® 
March 5. 

The choir of 50 mixec! 
voices, singing religious 
classic, folk and other song 
without accompaniment, i: 


under direction of Pro” 
Oscar Lyders, head of Mic 
land’s music departmen’)} 


The tour now scheduled wi 
be the 23rd annual trip, wi 
take the group over a circu! 
in excess of 2,500 miles. 
The schedule include» 
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North Platte and Sidney, 
Nebr.; Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Trinidad, Colo.; 
Wichita, Hutchinson, Salina, 
Topeka, Lawrence, Kansas 
City, Kan.; Sedalia, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Falls City, Au- 
burn, Fremont, Omaha, Lin- 
coln, Grand Island, Nebr. 


Enrollment Up 
Dr. E.-Bryan Keisler, act- 


ing president of Central 
Seminary, Fremont, Nebr., 
reports an increase of three 
new students at the begin- 
ning of the second semester. 
All three are members of 
the junior class which now 
numbers 10. There are six 
middlers and three seniors, 
besides two special students. 
One of the latter is a Lat- 
vian DP pastor who is pre- 
paring for more effective 
work in the parish in this 
country. The other is a min- 
ister of the Missionary 
Covenant Church and is 
working for his degree. 
Central’s commencement 
is scheduled May 3 when Dr. 
T. A. Kantonen of the 
Hamma Divinity School fac- 
ulty, and the Rev. W. E. 
Mueller of the National Lu- 
theran Council, Chicago, will 
deliver lectures during Com- 
mencement Week. 


(Carthage Votes... 
Students of Carthage Col- 


lege recently voted No to a 
request to back the CHEY 
drive with a $5,000 student 
goal! 

“It’s not enough!” they 
said—then promptly doubled 
that sum and made the Car- 
thage student goal for the 
CHEY drive $10,000! The 
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vote was taken at a mass 
meeting of students Feb. 10. 
The administration and fac- 
ulty of Carthage were as- 
tounded at the action! 

Dr. Morris Wee, president 
of Carthage, had suggested 
to the students that they back 
the drive all-out with a goal 
of $5,000. He then left the 
meeting in the hands of stu- 
dent council President Ray 
Robinson, and walked out. 

After he was gone a stu- 
dent in the rear of the audi- 
torium stood up and de- 
clared that the proposed sum 
was “not enough” amid the 
cheers of the rest of the 
Carthage student body. Stu- 
dent president, Ray Robin- 
son called for a vote, and the 
$10,000 figure was carried 
unanimously. 


Campus Good Will 


When the Lutheran stu- 


dent group at Lycoming Col- 
lege in Williamsport (Pa.) 
began enthusiastic plans for 
bringing a student from a 


displaced persons camp of 
Europe to study on their 
campus, a city newspaper re- 
porter covering the story 
was so impressed that he 
immediately offered to spon- 
sor a second DP student. 

Early in November the 
student sponsored by the Lu- 
theran group, Gervydas Si- 
maitis, arrived on the Ly- 
coming campus. The Lith- 
uanian DP will begin his 
studies at the college in the 
spring term under a scholar- 
ship provided by the institu- ~ 
tion, which responded to a 
request made by ULC Pas- 
tor Robert E. Neumeyer to 
students at the school. 

Simaitis has been moving 
about Europe since “he was 
12 years old. 

The second scholarship for 
a DP student offered by 
Lycoming College, a Meth- 
odist institution, will also be 
given to a Lutheran student, 
selected by the National 
Lutheran Council. 


DP GREETED BY PASTOR NEUMEYER 


. . . Lutherans on a Methodist campus 


sack! 


NEWS IN THE CHURC 


BEFORE REMODELING 


... St. Mark's, Sacramento 


CALIFORNIA 


St. Mark's, Sacramento, Remodels 


SAN FrANcisco—St. John’s Church, Sac- 
ramento, second oldest Lutheran church in 
the west, held formal services of rededica- 
tion recently, marking completion of a 
$50,000 remodeling and beautifying pro- 
gram. 

Dr. James P. Beasom, Jr., California 
Synod president, read the order for rededica- 
tion. Dr. J. George Dorn, pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, San Francisco, preached the 
sermon. Liturgist was the Rev. Robert S. 
Romeis, pastor of St. John’s. Others par- 
ticipating were: The Rev. Paul H. Wolpert, 
First English Church, Sacramento; the Rev. 
Theodore Youngquist, St. Paul’s Church, 
Sacramento; and Dr. Charles F. Oehler, 
pastor emeritus of St. John’s. : 

The interior of the church was completely 
renovated (see cuts this page); new sanc- 
tuary and chancel constructed; nave floor 
leveled and carpeted; lighting fixtures re- 
placed; new pulpit, rails, choir stalls, sedalia, 
chancel brackets provided; walls and ceiling 
repainted. In addition, the church was re- 
wired, new heating plant installed, new roof, 
and the basement remodeled to provide ad- 
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ditional classroom and assembly space. 
Funds for the project have been gathered 
for the last five years. At the time of re- 
dedication the indebtedness was $16,000. 
During the six years of the present pastor- 
ate, the congregation has increased from 260 
communicants to 701, the budget from 
$7,000 to $29,000. At the same time church 
school enrollment has grown from 98 to 275, 


ILLINOIS 
Hooker New Synod Mission Pastor 


Cuicaco—To fill a position long vacant, 
the Illinois Synod called the Rev. Robert L. 
Hooker to serve as synodical mission pastor. 
Pastor Hooker, who was ordained in 1945 
after graduating from Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary, Maywood, will serve synod in the 
field of home missions, his specific assign- 
ment being that of starting new congrega- 
tions. His concern will be in the Chicago and’ 
Northern Illinois area. The Rey. Wilbur M. | 
Allen was called as synodical mission pastor 
several years ago to serve the central and 
southern area of synod. 

Before accepting the call from synod 
Pastor Hooker served at De Soto, Ill. He is} 
now living in Brookfield, a suburb of Chi 


AFTER REMODELING 
... which cost $50,000 


The Luther 


cago, in a home purchased by synod with 
receipts collected on Property and Lot Fund 
Sunday in 1949. 

Chicago Seminary recently conducted an 
inauguration service for two professors 
added to its staff. Dr. Robert Harley Fischer 
was installed as professor of. Historical The- 
ology on the District Synod of Ohio Pro- 
fessorship, and Dr. Arthur Voobus was in- 
stalled as professor of New Testament Inter- 
pretation on the Sophia S. and Abbie Pfeiffer 
Professorship. The professors were presented 
by the Rev. Millard H. Stiles, secretary of 
the board of directors; the Rev. Lyman H. 
Grimes, president of the board, conducted 
the inauguration. 

CHRISTIAN CHARITY became more mean- 
ingful to Mr. and Mrs. James E. Morrow, 
members of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Oak Park, due to the arrival of six- 
year-old Idana Otsanen from Estonia via 
Munich, Germany. Through the Lutheran 
Home Finding Society of Chicago, place- 
ment was made recently and promises to 
bring increasing joy to the newly formed 
family circle. Idana is- quickly adjusting 
herself to her new home and friends. 

Mipwest REGIONAL CONFERENCE of the 
Luther League of America was held at Good 
Shepherd Church, Oak Park, Jan. 13 and 14. 
Present at this conference were the Rev. 
Joseph W: Frease, executive secretary; the 
Rev. William J. Ducker, editor of the Lu- 
ther League Review; Miss Mary Helen 
Smith, newly appointed intermediate sec- 
retary; Roy Henrickson, president; Miss 
Ruth Greve, secretary. 

Miss Helen Jean Petersen was recently in- 
stalled as parish worker at Luther Memorial 
Church, Chicago. Formerly a resident of 
Davenport, lowa, she completed her training 
at the Baltimore Motherhouse in June, and 
will direct the religious education and youth 
programs at Luther Memorial Church. 
THE WoMeEN’s Missionary Society Chi- 
cago Conference President’s Day was held 
Jan. 17. Special speaker was Mrs. Harvey 
J. Currens, wife of the missionary pastor to 
Liberia, who spoke on “Experiences on the 
| Field.” 
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AUGSBURG CHURCH, Chicago, has com- 
pleted redecorating its church and parson- 
age, at a cost of several thousand dollars. 

AN ELECTRONIC ORGAN was dedicated re- 
cently at Resurrection Church, Franklin 
Park. The organ was the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Roland Dunteman in memory of Mrs. 
Ida Dunteman. GLENN G. GILBERT 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 
League Project Highly Successful 


ONE THOUSAND PERSONS in synod are 
carrying a picture of Christ in their purses 
or billfolds as a result of a Luther League 


* project led by Franklin Morris, freshman 


at the University of Kentucky. Morris, a 
member of Calvary Church, Louisville, has 
promoted the work among other auxiliaries 
in synod as well as among youth groups. 

CHEY Is GETTING a good start on the ter- 
ritory with two of the three planned district 
rallies already held. Dr. Gould Wickey,. ex- 
ecutive secretary for the ULCA Board of 
Education, spoke at the Louisville rally Jan. 
20 at Fenner Memorial Church. Dr. W. Carl 
Satre. Toledo, Central District Chairman 
for CHEY, was inspirational speaker at the 
Nashville meeting Feb. 15. Lay chairman 
for Louisville is Robert Clark, Calvary 
Church. Albert Feldkircher, Holy Trinity 
Church, heads the Nashville area drive. 

One pledge of $1,000 has been reported 
by a man and wife from First Church, 
Louisville, and a paid pledge of $500 is re- 
ported from a woman schoolteacher at 
Fenner Memorial, Louisville. 

The Northern Kentucky rally, led by lay 
chairman Edwin Freshney of Zion Church. 
Covington, will be held soon. 

Wittenberg’s a cappella choir sang twice 
for CHEY and Wittenberg Guild projects 
late in February. The Louisville Chapter, 
assisted by the city and county Luther 
Leagues, presented the choir Feb. 26 at 
Fenner Memorial Church. On Feb. 27 the 
choir sang in Nashville. 

Dr. CLARENCE C. STOUGHTON, Wittenberg 
College president, spoke to the Louisville 
chapter of the Wittenberg Guild at Memo- 
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rial Church, Jan. 18. He will speak to the 
Northern Kentucky Guild March 7. 

COMING EVENTS include the annual rally 
for Louisville confirmation classes at Grace 
Church, March 26; synod meeting at Third 
Church, Louisville, May 2-4; Synod Lu- 
ther League convention June 21-22 at Belle- 
vue, Ky.; Synod Summer School early in 
July at Centre College, Danville, Ky., di- 
rected by Pastor Paul Schrope, Louisville. 

Two NEW NEIGHBOR families have made 
noticeable contributions in two different 
ways recently. Recently Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
mund Nagy, former Hungarian Lutherans, 
now members of Fenner Memorial Church, 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 


16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 
FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 
2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
REDEEMER 


72 Main Street 
(Corner of Chapin St.—Route 17-C) 
The Service, 11:00 A.M. 
Sunday School, 9:45 A. M. 
The Rev. Howard A. Kuhnle, Pastor 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 

7:30 P. M. Evening Service 

at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 

and Boulevard 


A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


* Leaguers saw the CHEY film The Difference ~ 


Louisville, sent clothing to a Kentucky 
mountain woman who appealed for attire 
for her nine children. The Nagys also sent 
clothing to Europe, in what might be called 
“reverse Lutheran World Action.” Mr. Janis 
Jablovskis, member of St. John’s Church, 
St. Matthew’s, Ky., won an award for a 
landscape oil painting at the Louisville 
Women’s Club. 

Notes: Dr. Eart S. RupisiL1, Philadel- 
phia, met with synod Parish and Church 
School committee in Louisville, Feb. 8... . 
St. Marx’s CuHurcH, Auburndale, Louis- 
ville, will celebrate its 30th anniversary — 
March 7 with Synod President Arthur Huff- — 
man as speaker. . . . NASHVILLE Luther 


Feb. 19. . . . NEw pastor at St. John’s 
Church, Melbourne, Ky., is the Rev. George 
S. Derrick, from Blountville, Tenn. . . . 
LouISsVILLE’s Men’s League held its annual 
Father and Son Banquet at First Church ~ 
Feb. 10. . . . CORNERSTONE for First United 
Church, Memphis, was laid recently. 

“ROGER G. IMHOFF 


O\.HAO 
CHEY Gathers Momentum in Ohio 


ToLEDo—The Christian Higher Educa- 
tion Year appeal is unmistakably “on the 
move” in the Synod of Ohio! The $420,000) 
minimum goal ($318,000 for Wittenberg 
College, $60,000 for Hamma _ Divinity 
School, and $42,000 for the Special Aid 
Fund) did not loom large after Jan. 29. 

The reason: on that date, 24 CHEY Dis 
trict Meetings were held simultaneously from 
Youngstown in the eastern part of the state 
to Van Wert in the west, and from Toledé 
to Cincinnati. More than 2,900 laymen lec 
by 189 pastors were apprised of procedure® 
to be used in the appeal. As the appeal ap 
proaches its final phase of Every Membe 
Visitation in April this number of lay work 
ers is expected to exteed 8,000. 

Typical of these concurrent gathering: 
was that in the Toledo area where almos 
$60,000 of the synod’s minimum goal wi 
be raised. A rapid on-the-spot registraticy 
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When Toledo area CHEY lead- 
ers gathered at Glenwood 


Church recently, present were: 
left to right, Ted Markwood, 
Dan Schmidlin, Pastor Paul 
Lottich, Dr. Carl Satre, R. C, 
Heymann, Jr., and Pastor Wil- 
liam Cox. (See Toledo news) 


indicated that the 22 congregations in the 
Toledo area (including Bowling Green, 
Stony Ridge and Temperance, Mich.) were 
represented by 200 CHEY committeemen. 

A 45-minute workshop was conducted by 
Dr. W. Carl Satre, CHEY director of the 
Central Region. “This plan is workable and 
basic,” stated Dr. Satre. “Essentially, it is to 
go out and tell every confirmed member 
about Christian Higher Education, permit- 
ting them to make the response.” 

Dr. Walter E. Bradley, pastor of First 
Church, Findlay, said, "If ever there was a 
time when educated Christian leaders were 
needed in all walks of life, it is now. God 
is being pushed out of the picture; Chris- 
tianity has become reduced in many in- 
stances to a sort of sublimated humanism. 
Only educated Christian leaders can meet 
this crisis." 

Characteristic comments were: “We must 
*}accomplish this important task.” 

“Our colleges and seminaries must be sub- 
‘Stantially strengthened if the church is to 
‘bear effective witness to the Christ in all 
areas of human activity.” 

“Christian Higher Education must be a 
normal expression of a congregation’s life.” 

|The Toledo meeting was similar to the 


worth, Crestline, Columbus, Dayton, Lewis- 
ot burg, Springfield, Cincinnati, Franklin, Belle- 
fontaine, Tiffin, Van Wert, Cambridge, New 
hiladelphia, Magnolia, Canton, Lakewood, 
kron, Salem, Youngstown. One-third of the 
‘active pastors in synod participated as 
PAUL LOTTICH 


a LEADER for forty years! 


Perfection in construction, per- 
formance, reliability... and 
artistically tops! Dept. LU 


Roanoke College 
SALEM, VIRGINIA 
A Superior Christian College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences 


H. Sherman Oberly, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D. 
President 


Charles J. Smith, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 
Provost 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Johnstowner to Direct Sequanota 


ALTOONA—The Rev. Walden M. Holl, 
pastor of First Church, Johnstown, was 


THE HARTWICK TRADITION 
SINCE 1797 
IS POSITIVELY CHRISTIAN 


HARTWICK COLLEGE, the Lutheran Col- 
lege of the Catskills, founded 1928, offers 
programs in: 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
leading to the A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Full time Christian Service 
(Parish Work) 
Teacher Education—Secondary 
Business Administration 
Nursing, leading to B.S. degree 
Music 
Pre Professional: 


Law, Medicine, Dentistry, The- 
ology 


Fully Accredited 


Self-Help Opportunities Available 
HARTWICK COLLEGE is preparing today's 
youth for Christian leadership tomorrow. 


For catalog and other information, address: 
Henry J. Arnold, Ph.D., LL.D. 


President 


WANTED ... Part-time parish visitor for 
U.L.C. congregation in Upper Darby sec- 
tion of suburban Philadelphia. Write The 
LUTHERAN, Box CB5, stating qualifica- 
tions, experience, and references. 


1000 Rooms — 1000. Baths 


$3°° to “6% 


$5.50 fo $8.50 Double 


5 Minutes to Times Square 


A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 


14 East 28 St. 
New York 16,N.Y. 


Hotel 


Charles F. Rogers; jr —~ Munager 


elected director of Camp Sequanota for thi 
1950 season at a meeting of the board o 
directors last month. The board, recentl 
enlarged to 24 members, equally lay an 
clerical, is headed by William K. Good o 
First Church, Johnstown. Other officers 
secretary, the Rev. John Stambaugh, Jenners 
town; treasurer, E. M. Shaulis, Boswell. 
Plans have been formed for landscapin; 
the camp and erecting several new build 
ings. A number of the churches have agreec 
to pay their assigned share of 50 cents pe 
member early in the year. The work car 
progress only to the degree of financial re 
sponse from the congregations, the boar 
decided. A pressing need of the camp is ; 


»swimming pool. 


Ten area churches were represented at th 
January meeting of the Johnstown Luthera: 
Men's League. The men discussed the Cam 
Sequanota swimming pool project, and th 
possibility of stocking a camp stream wit 
trout. The league will sponsor a program ¢ 
public entertainment featuring artists © 
radio station KDKA, Pittsburgh, on April 2° 
in Cochran Junior High School, Johnstow 
NeEarLy 2,000 Lutherans attended the fir: 

four CHEY rallies in the Allegheny Cor 
ference, held in First Church, Johnstow: 
Jan. 15; St. James’ Church, Huntingdon, Ja* 
22; First Church, Altoona, Jan. 25; St. John 
Church, Clearfield, Jan. 26. The Gettysbur 
Seminary Choir sang at all rallies. Speake 
included: Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, D 
H. D. Hoover, Dr. C. C. Rasmussen, D> 


. G. E. McCarney and the Rev. Harold Dun! 


elberger. Central Pennsylvania Synod wis 
represented by the Rev. George H. Ber’ 
heimer, secretary. | 

A PREACHING MISSION was held Jan. °* 
to Feb. 3 in the Bald Hill Church, the Re 
M. J. Ross pastor. Speakers were the Re! 
Harvey L. Huntly, Trinity Church, Bedfor 
the Rev. Luke H. Rhoads, First Chur 
Altoona; the Rev. Franklin E. Patschke, Zi: 
Church, Everett; the Rev. George H. Ber! 
heimer, secretary of the Central Penns* 
vania Synod; and the Rev. Herbert Hohme| 
Osterburg parish. 

TEN NEW MEMBERS were admitted to t 
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Johnstown Chapter, Thiel College Women’s 
Club, meeting at Zion Church, Johnstown, 
in January. Discussion centered in the 
Christian Higher Education Year. 

AT THE JANUARY MEETING of the Gettys- 
burg Women's League, Johnstown Chapter, 
progress in the development of a music de- 
partment at Gettysburg College was dis- 
cussed. Plans were laid for financial as- 
sistance to this project, with the hope that 
through the efforts of the women, the new 
department can be opened for enrollment 
this fall. 

THE LUTHERAN MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION 
of Altoona met at St. James’ Church re- 
cently to hear an address on “The Church 
Caring for the Aged,” by Dr. Robert Lang, 
superintendent of the National Lutheran 
Home, Washington, D. C. 

THE PRE-LENTEN RETREAT for the pastors 
of the Allegheny Conference was held Feb. 
21 in Zion Church, Everett. Dr. E. L. 
Manges, pastor of St. James’ Church, Hunt- 
ingdon, will speak. PAUL O. HAMSHER 


Conference Retreats Are Held 


NorristowN—Separate retreats: for lay- 
men and pastors of the Norristown Confer- 
ence have been scheduled as a preparation 
for Lent. Pastors gathered in St. James’ 
Church, Limerick, Feb. 16. Pastors Luther 
IF. Schlenker and Luther A. Krouse preached 
sermons at the confessional and communion 
services, and Pastor Philip R. Hoh read a 
paper on “The Significance of Lent.” 
Emmanuel Church, Souderton, was the 
scene of the laymen’s “quiet day” Feb. 18. 
Sponsored by the Conference Brotherhood, 
it was built around the theme “My Life 
with Christ in the Church.” Half-hour de- 
votional periods were led by Pastors W. 
ussell Zimmerman, Luther F. Schlenker, 
'Merwyn L. Shelly, Edgar S. Brown, Jr., and 
William C. Roeger. A half-hour “quiet time” 
followed each period. 


Setting the best conference record to date, 
42 out of the 55 congregations paid or over- 
paid their 1949 apportionment. Figures re- 
leased by the Rev. W. Russell Zimmerman, 
‘chairman of the conference stewardship com- 
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mittee, show a total of 102.2 per cent paid 
on a total apportionment of $89,438. 


Going to FLORIDA! 


Stop at 


The Log Cabin 


RESTAURANT 


325 Datura Street 
West Palm Beach 


owned and operated by 
LaMar J. Smith 
Member, Emmaus Lutheran Church 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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E. STANLEY JONES 


The Way To 


Wa POWER 
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THE WAY TO 
POWER AND 
POISE esronte) ones 


author of Abundant Living and The Way 


Hes your new key to inner 

power — release from the ten- 
sions of life, worry and frustrations 
— and the spiritual achievement of 
power and poise. Only E. Stanley Jones, America’s 
most popular devotional writer, could have 
written these daily meditations for you. His pro- 


found understanding of the body, mind and soul, 
his human touch and inspiring faith will lead you 
through these new devotional readings to truly 
creative power and poise. 

384 pages * Pocket size © Just $1.25 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


CHEY RALLIEs in the area were held on 
Feb. 7 and 8 at Emmanuel Church, Souder- 
ton, and Emmanuel Church, Pottstown. The 
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The Traditional Bible 
with the MODERN COVER 


& 


Rich Maroon 


Royal Blue 


Traditional Black 


When you see them, you too will prefer the new 
National Bibles with covers in color. Their rich, 
modern beauty pleases the eye as well as the 
soul. Bibles shown have easy-to-read Crystal clear 
type ideal for home or lectern. With their many 
fine helps and appealing, genuine leather covers 
in a range of colors, they are prized possessions 
or welcome gifts. 
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“scriptions on their budgets. Two congregai 


CHEY film, The Difference, has been sched- 
uled for showing in all conference congrega- 
tions by officers of the Conference Brother- 
hood, which recently purchased a 16 mm 
sound projector. THEODORE L. FISCHER. 
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Ministerium Supports “The Lutheran” 


PHILADELPHIA— ‘Fifty per cent higher thar 
last year and a possibility of reaching 75 per 
cent” was the incomplete report of the com 
mittee for THE LUTHERAN in the Ministeriun) 
of Pennsylvania at the end of January. 

More impressive was the growing numbe> 
of congregations placing the cost of sub 


tions provided an interesting sidelight in thi 
category. Trinity Church, Reading, one o 
the oldest in the Ministerium, ordered 71 
subscriptions for every family, as did S$ 
John’s Church, Hatboro, the youngest in th 
synod, with 52 families, 52 subscriptions. 
Among the ten largest subscription orde 
placed by ULC congregations, the Mini» 
terium took third and tenth place by virtu 
of orders from Trinity, Reading, and § 

John's, Columbia. 

Also placing high in number of subscrij 
tions was St. John’s Church, Bath; Holy Tri’ 
ity, Bethlehem; Rosemont, Bethlehem; & 
Andrew’s, South Perkasie; Mediator apn 
Salem congregations in Philadelphia; ar 
Our Saviour Church, at Haddonfield, N. J 

Careful planning by the committee is # 
ready underway for this coming fall wii 
important changes scheduled. One of the 
shifts the special rate period to inclux 
January 1951. It is felt that this will ey 
commodate congregational meetings sche. 
uled for that month. Another change pla¢ 


sary to qualify for the special. 

During the 1950-51 program empha 
will again be placing the cost of subscr’ 
tions on the congregational budget. 


Reading Weathers Transit Tie-uy 


READING—Reading church-goers, acc 
tomed to 20th century modes of transpor| 
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tion, were put to the test last month. A 
shop workers’ strike at the local bus garage 
tied up all local buses. The only meager 
comfort afforded the public was the freedom 
of a single downtown block where a 99-year 
trolley lease sent cars the wrong way on a 
one-way street. With service restored, a 
temporary excuse for non-church attendance 
has flown. 

St. Marxk’s CuurcH has celebrated 60 
years of life. Begun as a Sunday school 
project under the guidance of the late Dr. 
Jacob Fry, pastor of Trinity Church, St. 
Mark’s has had only two pastors, Dr. E. S. 
Brownmiller and the present Pastor Elmer 
E. Deibert. The Rev. Paul W. Dieckman, 
Eastern regional director of CHEY, was 
principal speaker at the anniversary service. 
Judge James F. Henninger of the Lehigh 
County Courts spoke at a fellowship dinner. 

THe Rey. Jacos S. BITTNER was honored 
on completion of 35 years of service as pas- 
tor of the Kutztown-Bern Parish of the 
Reading Conference. The Rev. William A. 
Fluck, Hatfield, a seminary classmate of 
| Pastor Bittner’s, was speaker. The congre- 
gations gave Pastor and Mrs. Bittner appro- 
priate gifts. 

THE PRE-LENTEN RETREAT and Com- 
munion of Reading Conference pastors was 
held in Trinity Church, Robesonia, with Dr. 
Ernest J. Hoh, of Lancaster, reading a paper 
on Lenten devotions and conducting a dis- 
| cussion on the findings of his paper. The 
| Rev. David U. Druckenmiller, pastor of 
Faith Church, preached the Communion 
} sermon. GUNNAR KNUDSEN 


Tressler Home Receives $26,346 


; YorK—The entire estate of the late 
Cassius E. Leathery, of West Manchester 
township, and amounting to $26,346.95, has 
been awarded Tressler Orphans’ Home in 
Loysville. Plans for use of the funds have 
not been announced as yet. 

A 10-hour radio training course for min- 
isters and laymen who use radio for spread- 
ing the Christian message is being spon- 
sored by the York County Ministerial Asso- 


ciation. Workshops are directed by Dr. 
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Ralph D. Heim, professor of religious edu- 
cation at Gettysburg Seminary, assisted by 
George B. Ahn, Jr., radio audio-visual chair- 
man of the International Christian Council, 
and Otis Morse, program director of WSBA. 


A COMMITTEE of eight laymen and pastor 
will be appointed soon by officers of the 
West Pennsylvania Conference of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod, to study a plan for 
establishing a Lutheran home for the aged 
in the York area. 

PLANS TO PURCHASE the Crandall Health 
Home outside of York, projected last year, 


TREASURY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


quietly and soothingly 
gives the faith of 

the ages. No book 
could do more.” 


% Dorothy Moore 
Great Falls, Montana 
At all Bookstores $5.00 

ssociation Pez 

291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 
“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


failed to materialize when fire completely 
gutted the structure in late November. The 
committee’s findings are to be made known 
when ‘conference meets in April. 

PAUL LEVI FOULK 


HENRY KECK ES 


SIMAMED- GUIS 


1010-W-GENESEE 
cox. RAG USE Ny. 


SCAMMELL'S 
VITRIFIED HOTEL CHINA 


Selected factory rejects 
500-piece dinner set $70, 5-piece placesetting 75c¢ 
Ideal for your church supper and daily use 
at home. Samples sent on request. 
Werner Koetter 
Wyckoff, Rd., Eatontown, N. J. 


CHOSEN FOR THE 1950 


Protestant 
LENTEN READING LIST 


Mary 


by Sholem Asch 
AUTHOR OF The Nazarene 
AND The Apostle 


“The most inspired 
fiction written in any 
language in this decade.” 


—DANIEL A. POLING 
~ Christian Herald 


National Best Seller 
At all bookstores. $3.50 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 
2 W. 45th St, N. Y. 19 


WESTERN CANADA 
Synodical Stewardship Up 5 Per Cent 


THE STEWARDSHIP secretary for Western 
Canada Synod has just released figures for 
benevolence offerings for 1949. Total re- 
ceipts for synod are $51,169 as compared 
with $48,501 for 1948. This 5.5 per cent 
increase compared with the 29 per cent in- 
crease of 1948 over 1947 reflects the reduc- 
tion of farm income in Canada, estimated at 
$125,000,000 by Dr. H. H. Hannam, pres- 
ident of the Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture. It indicates the continued need of 
stewardship education. 


Six congregations went beyond the hoped- 
for $10 per confirmed member—Morrow- 
dale, Alta., Kronau, Davin, Wheatwyn, and! 
Saskatoon in Saskatchewan and Spruce Grove 
in Alberta. Sixty-five per cent of the con- 
gregations showed an increase in beney- 
olences over 1948, 35 per cent a decrease. 


LUTHERAN Wor LD ACTION figures indicate: 
that Canada has fallen short of its objective 
of $100,000 by nearly $10,000. Canade. 
Synod reached its goal, Western Canada 
achieved 91 per cent, Nova Scotia 84 pew 
cent. The Canada District ALC reachec 
only 53 per cent of its quota. It suffers from: 
many pastoral vacancies. 

Tue Rev. L. Koss, Hay Lakes, Alta., has| 
been called by the Board of American Mis.-| 
sions as board missionary to reorganize the 
Valbrand-Shellbrook mission. 

Pastors F. GAERTNER and L. SCHOEPIE 
have been much hampered in their survew 
of Ponoka and Calmar, Alta., by the ex 
tremely cold weather. Even more so in thei! 
pastoral’ activities are the pastors of th 
prairies in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Fow 
a month and a half the mercury has nc*| 
risen anywhere near the zero mark. Officic.| 
weather bureaus have recorded as low a4 
58 below. 

TRINITY CHURCH, South Edmonton, Alta. 
has found it necessary to do some remodeliny; 
to provide more seating capacity. New’ 
power lines have brought electric light ans 
power to the churches and parsonages @2! 
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‘Gnadenthal, Leduc, and Spruce Grove, Alta. 
Increases in salary have been made in a 
dozen congregations. 

Fes. 19-20 the Alberta District Luther 
League held its convention at Rolly View, 
Alta. The theme, “We Follow Christ.” 

THE BOARD OF AMERICAN MISSIONS has 
announced that one of its training schools for 
home missionaries will be held at Saskatoon, 
Sask., June 26-30. Missionaries from the 
Icelandic, Northwest, Pacific, and Western 
Canada Synods will participate. 

E. G. GOOS 


DECEASED 


Mrs. Andreas Bard 

Mrs. Christine Schwarze Bard, wife of Dr. 
Andreas Bard, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., died Dec. 8. She was 75. 

Born in Freeport, Ill., she and Dr. Bard 
recently (Dec. 4) observed their 50th wed- 
ding anniversary. Active in Kansas City and 
Illinois Synod WMS circles, she with her 
husband had resided in St. Mark’s parsonage 
for nearly 40 years. 

Survivors include: her husband, a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. J. Clyde Hadley; a sister and four 
brothers. 

The funeral service was conducted at St. 
Mark’s Church, Dec. 10, by the Rev. Willard 
W. Alexander, Kansas City, Kan. 


ULC CALENDAR 


APRIL 

12-13. Executive Board, ULCA. New York City 
17-19. Nebraska Synod. Grace Church, West 
Point 

18-20. North Carolina Synod. Beth Eden 


Church, Newton 


24-25. Board of Publication. Philadelphia 
24-27. Midwest Synod. St. John's Church, 
Russell, Kan. 
25. Board of Deaconess Work. Baltimore 
Motherhouse 
25-27. Kansas Synod. St. Luke's Church, Fort 
Smith, Ark. 
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OCTOBER 

4-12. Biennial Convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. KRNT 
Radio Theater, Des Moines, lowa 


VBS prospeeru 


Send today for this free pros- 
pectus on Standard’s outstand- 
ing 3-Year Course, for any size 
school. Includes 32 pages de- 
tailed description of material for 
Beginner, Primary, Junior, In- 
termediate; also list of gifts, 
awards, etc. Third-year course 
brand new for 1950. Popular ten- 
lesson studies; teachable; attrac- 
tive; low cost; complete; True- 
to - the - Bible. 
Get this pros- 
pectus and 
make early 
plans for a suc- 
cessful Vaca- 
tion Bible 
School. 


FREE! 
Send Toda 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


20 East Central Parkwey Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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FOR COMPLETE exnArgg 
SUDBURY BRAsg go” 


65 SUDBURY StREpy Bostoy 


ORDER SUDBURY BRASS GOODS THROUGH 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
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In CONCLUSION . . 


THIS IS PROBABLY the first time any 
nation has frightened itself almost out of 
its wits. Usually it is some other nation 
that does the frightening. But the United 
States is now thoroughly afraid of some- 
thing it has itself created. 

Plutonium atoms splitting up in the 
A-bomb (according to what I read) will 
start hydrogen atoms splitting up in the 
H-bomb. And then who knows? Per- 
haps hydrogen atoms will split up other 
atoms, until the earth lights up like a 
twinkling star and gradually burns out. 

Even if such a conclusive result is not 
produced, the new bomb in the hands of 
an unfriendly nation might. at least elim- 
inate New York, Pittsburgh, Salt Lake 
City, Seattle, and most towns and cities 
between. 

Should we therefore go out of the bomb 
business (since it doesn’t seem profitable) 
and hope others will follow our example? 
That isn’t specifically a question of mo- 
rality. It’s a question of strategy. The 
moral question is the same now as when 
the first tiny gunpowder bomb was 
dropped on a foe, or the cave man first 
swung his club to knock out his brother. 


EVERYTHING ABOUT WAR is_ horribly 
evil, and the bigger wars become the more 
clearly we realize that. Surely there aren’t 
any sane people in America who want 
war. But when we build bombs we are 
saying that if somebody does start a war, 
we know we'll be in it from the first day. 

Should a Christian say we shall not 
fight no matter what happens? There are 
some who believe this. There are others 
who believe the blotting out of human 
freedom by an expanding police state is 
worse than war. To run a straight course 
between these terrible alternatives is a 
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frightful and risky business. 

But I am one who feels that the men ir 
top positions in the American government 
are steering this course with sincere Chris- 
tian faith and courage. We live in a worlc 
that in one brief century is going throug 
four profound revolutions at the samé 
time .. . political (downfall of Britain a: 
the dominant world power) . . . indus 
trial (sweeping advance of the machine 
age) ... economic (challenge of com 
munism versus capitalism) ... and racia 


» (rise of the Asiatic peoples to self-govern 


ment). To bring forth quiet peace amiu 
such violent change is too great a miracll 
to expect from any men overnight. 

I believe our American leaders trie) 
diligently to convince the Russians of ou) 
peaceful intentions., They should cor) 
tinue in this incessantly. We have als: 
made a good beginning in seeking t: 
share American wealth with hungry pec 
ples of the whole world. This should t 
good peace strategy, because it is plai 
simple Christianity. 


MEN MAY CONTINUE working on boml 
in their secret places as a sort of insu 
ance (very poor insurance). But th 
main drive of American policy must } 
along a different road: more Marshé 
Plan aid, instead of less . . . more effo 
to aid the agriculture and industry » 
backward nations . . . more understan~ 
ing and concern for the problems 
others—including the Russians. 

If God will grant us enough greatne)) 
of heart and mind in this day, we may | 
able to demonstrate before the world ti! 
malice toward none and charity towa 
all of which Lincoln spoke. Only 
humble and prayerful people could Gi 
grant such a gift. —ELSON RUFIF) 
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‘Complete Church Furnishings Service 


"he modern Gothic style pictured above blends with the less ornate church 
lesigns of today, and is one of the complete series of chancel sets available 
hrough the United Lutheran Publication House. 

These may be purchased as a complete set or as separate pieces. 
*urnishings can also be custom made to your own architect's specifications. 
: The following prices apply to the set illustrated, in the sizes indicated 
crating and transportation extra): 


eredos, $600.00 Lectern, $325.00 
lain wood panels; mural extra) 3’ 6” from chancel floor. Bookrest 20” x 16” 


2 8” from floor, 6’ wide 
Credence Table, $100.00 


iltar, $400.00 ” : ” . Ld 
ME ich from predella, 64212 5” deep 34” high, 24” wide, 18 deep 


ulpit, $450.00 Pew End, Screen End 
’ 2” from pulpit floor, 40’ wide x 28’” deep Sanctuary Rail, Chancel Rail 
Adjustable bookrest 17’ wide x 13'%4”” deep) Prices on request 


Prices listed are for oak. Add 15 per cent for walnut. 
For complete listings, send for Ecclesiastical Arts Catalog. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE -: 


| 
| 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Thicago Baltimore Pittsburgh Columbia, S. C. Los Angeles 
| 


Carnegie Science 


The ''stitch in time'' philosophy of the Carthage College board of trustees 


and maintenance department deserves much of the credit for stately Carthage Col- 
lege buildings. 


Last year, Carthage College trustees appropriated $10,000 for Carnegie 
Science Hall general repairs. Last summer, the entire building was rewired, sound- 
absorbing material was applied to the ceilings, fluorescent lights were installed, and 
walls were treated with plywood. 


“Campus Fair and Buildings Stately” 


- - - So goes the Carthage College alma mater. An expanse of 40 acres of campus grounds nestled 
in a quiet, non-industrial community . . . classroom buildings and dormitories dominated by 
Old Main... straight, narrow walks in the shade of tall Evergreens. Carthage College has one 
of the most beautiful campuses in the ULC. You will agree after you have seen the Carthage 
College film ‘tHallowed Halls,” now being distributed among churches in the Illinois, Iowa, 
Wartburg and Northwest synods. Make it a point to see this film when it comes to your church. 
Then decide whether or not you want Carthage College to be your alma mater, and if you want 
to sing with the others—“CAMPUS FAIR AND BUILDINGS STATELY.” 


For information write directly to: 


Morris Wee, President 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


Carthage, Ill. 


Ma Mas Rav B NASSEN 
1} UNDERWOOD AVE 
NEBRASKA / 


